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Education 

S  u  111  111  ary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


A  ^billion  School  Aid  Proposal  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  announced 
on  December  30,  after  an  O.  K.  by  the  President  who 
will  incorporate  its  main  provisions  into  his  State  of 
the  Union  message.  Secretary  Folsom,  in  discussing 
the  measure,  minced  few  words  in  declaring  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation,  the  urgency  of  the  need.  He 
said  frankly  that  it  was  an  “emergency”  program  de¬ 
signed  to  offset  the  impact  of  Russian  technological 
and  scientific  progress.  Its  purpose,  to  end  the  “tragic 
waste”  of  America’s  “most  valuable  resource— the  tal¬ 
ents  of  its  young  people.”  The  $billion  would  be 
spread  over  a  four-year  period  with  an  additional  $800 
million  in  matching  funds  from  the  states. 

Provisions  of  the  Administration  Bill,  as 

set  forth  in  the  President’s  message,  call  for: 

1.  Grants  to  states,  on  a  fifty-fifty  matching  basis, 
to  test  aptitudes  of  students  down  to  the  seventh  grade 
so  that  competent  pupils  can  be  stimulated  to  finish 
high  school  and  go  on  to  college. 

2.  Federal  scholarships,  averaging  $750  to  $800 
(some  higher)  a  year  for  four  years  for  10,000  under- 
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graduate  students  each  year.  These  students  will  be 
picked  by  state  boards  or  commissions. 

3.  Fiity-fifty  Federal  matching  funds  for  the  states 
to  encourage  both  state  and  local  school  systems  “to 
provide  more  and  better  teaching  of  science  and  math¬ 
ematics.”  These  funds  are  not  limited  in  their  appli¬ 
cation,  since  they  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
such  as  increased  lab  facilities,  better  salary  schedules, 
other  improvements. 

4.  Federal  graduate  fellowships  at  the  rate  of  1000 
the  first  year,  1500  in  each  succeeding  year,  for  a  total 
of  5500  fellowships.  These  fellowships  are  to  be 
awarded  to  capable  university  naduates,  picked  by 
their  schools  to  increase  the  pool  of  qualified  instruc¬ 
tors. 

5.  Direct  Federal  grants  of  up  to  $125,000  a  year 
to  graduate  schools,  matching  such  grants  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  to  provide  increased  salaries  or  academic 
equipment. 

6.  Federal  funds  to  help  set  up  and  operate  for¬ 
eign-language  training  centers  for  teachers,  govern¬ 
mental  personnel,  others.  This  includes  aid  for 
summer  schools. 

7.  An  increase  of  $64,500,000  a  year  in  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  enable  the  agency 
to  expand  its  activities  in  scientific  education. 

While  the  emphasis  is  on  math,  science, 

no  student  will  have  to  promise  to  become  a  scientist 
or  engineer.  Sec.  Folsom  said.  “The  scientists  tell  us 
they  will  get  a  fair  share  of  them  if  we  can  only  get 
these  students  into  college.” 

Reaction  aronnd  the  IJ.  S.  to  the  hill  was 

varied.  Educators  generally  felt  the  bill  was  inade¬ 
quate.  The  NEA,  for  example,  has  opened  a  new  office 
near  the  Capitol  for  “round-the-clock”  efforts  to  get 
large-scale  Federal  aid  and  income  tax  relief  for  teach¬ 
ers.  William  G.  Carr,  the  NEA’s  executive  secretary, 
said  forthrightly  that  “not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  in  additional  Federal  funds  for  buildings,  salaries, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  other  purposes,  is  needed  at 
once,  and  that  this  amount  should  be  stepped  up  to 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  within  the  next  five  years.”  Con¬ 
gress  members  generally  conceded  that  the  bill  would 
eventually  pass  but  without  predicting  how  close  i^ 
would  come  to  the  Administration  bill. 


•  Administration 

An  employee  suggestion  plan  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  school 
system  and  to  save  local  taxpayers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually,  will  shortly  be  put  into  operation. 

Under  terms  of  the  system— widely  adopted  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry— both  teachers  and  nonteaching  employ¬ 
ees  below  the  rank  of  division  heads,  will  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  system  of  financial  and  honorary 
awards  for  moneysaving  suggestions. 

To  implement  the  suggestion  plan  a  supervisor,  Mr. 
William  Hombeck  of  the  Dodge  Division  of  General 
Motors,  was  appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education. 

The  project  will  seek  suggestions  on  all  business 
and  management  subjects.  Educational  matters  will 
not  be  included.  The  employee  suggestion  plan  has 
been  established  with  four  specific  purposes: 

1.  To  encourage  employees  to  participate  in  man¬ 
agement  through  ideas  for  increased  economy  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  improvement  of  service. 

2.  To  reduce  cost  to  the  school  system  and  increase 
efficiency  by  carrying  out  of  worth-while  employee 
suggestions. 

3.  To  improve  morale  of  employees  through  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  contributions  toward  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  school  system. 

4.  To  stimulate  constructive  thinking  by  school 
system  employees  about  their  jobs  and  about  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Los  Angeles  system. 

Details  of  the  plan  appear  in  the  December  Los  An¬ 
geles  School  Journal. 

Getting  more  money  for  your  teachers 

means  that  your  plans  should  be  laid  some  time  in  ad¬ 
vance— if  you  want  community  support,  writes  Don 
Otto  in  the  December  Midland  Schools  (Iowa).  Sys¬ 
tematic  programs  of  public  education  can  change  un¬ 
favorable  lay  attitudes  toward  the  schools  and  build 
respect  for  the  teaching  job. 

Changing  popular  opinion  about  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  difficult  once  you  know  what  the  opinion 
is.  For  example,  how  many  people  believe  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  very  difficult  (something  like  organized  ba¬ 
by-sitting),  that  since  so  many  women  teach  it  can’t  be 
difficult?  These  and  manv  more  fallacies  can  be  coun¬ 
teracted  if  they  are  met  head-on— but  tactfully.  Otto 
says  that  if  you  want  to  change  your  community  atti¬ 
tude  (if  it’s  unfavorable)  you  have  to  do  a  number  of 
things.  Among  them: 

1.  Present  teaching  as  a  professional  job,  showing 
why  it  demands  professional  knowledge. 

2.  Compare  the  responsibilities  of  the  classroom 
teacher  with  those  of  an  executive  supervising  30  or 
40  workers. 

3.  Publish  a  factual  comparison  of  teaching  hours 
worked  per  year  with  average  hours  per  year  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

4.  Detailing  the  difference  between  “fringe  bene¬ 
fits”  in  business  and  in  teaching. 

5.  Presenting  all  sides  of  the  merit-pay  issue,  in¬ 
cluding  the  evils  of  the  traditional  individual  bargain¬ 
ing  system. 


6.  Setting  up  a  public  relations  program  that  dares 
to  bring  issues  out  from  under  the  log  and  into  the 
open  light  of  public  debate. 

7.  Placing  “progressive”  or  “modem”  education  on 
the  public  balance  scale  by  honestly  presenting  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  education,  and  asking 
the  public  to  approve  or  reject  without  the  confusion 
of  the  “ism”  words. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Shoring  Up  Legal  and  Policy  Provision  for  the  Superintendent. 
The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  NEA,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  24pp.  Paper.  50c. 
(Explains  how  the  superintendent,  although  operating  in  a 
“statutory  no-mans  larid,"  can  improve  salary,  job  protection, 
other  benefits.  Concise,  to  the  point.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

American  education  can  only  be  as  good 

as  the  “individual  parent  wants  it  to  be,”  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  said  at  the  29th  anniversary  dinner  of  Ye- 
shiva  University  in  New  York  last  month.  Nixon  laid 
the  burden  of  improving  public  education  squarely  in 
the  laps  of  the  Nation’s  parents. 

The  challenge  to  American  education  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  either  Russia’s  Sputniks  or  guided  missiles, 
he  said,  but  the  responsibility  of  shoring  up  the  schools 
cannot  be  passed  to  Washington  by  the  people. 

“One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Nation  is  that  our 
schools  always  have  been  primarily  a  local  concern. 
The  individual  citizen  is  responsible  to  his  neighbor 
for  the  quality  and  caliber  of  our  total  educational 
system. 

“What  is  needed  is  a  national  awakening,  not  only 
to  what  the  needs  are  in  education  but  also  where  the 
responsibility  lies.” 

A  tighter  rein  on  teen-ager»i  is  being  urged  on 
Monmouth  County  (N.  J.)  parents  by  a  recent  grand 
jury.  The  presentment,  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
school  superintendents,  has  been  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  and  given  to  Monmouth  County 
kids  to  take  home  to  their  parents. 

The  presentment  blames  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  community  for  the  breakdown  of  discipline.  It 
recommends  that  parents  keep  themselves  informed 
of  the  whereabouts  of  their  teen-aged  children  and 
that  they  insist  on  knowing  the  source  of  whatever 
money  their  kids  spend. 

It  also  urged  parents  to  impose  reasonable  restric¬ 
tions  on  use  of  the  family  car  and  to  supervise  the 
associations  of  their  children  with  other  youngsters. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  stress  discipline,  and  school 
governments  are  told  to  stand  behind  their  teachers. 
Some  formality  of  student  clothing  is  also  recommend¬ 
ed. 

The  grand  jury,  listing  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
presentment  was  drawn  up,  cited  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  rough  and  noisy  gangs,  often  at  late  hours,  and 
the  occurrence  of  crimes  and  violence  without  pro¬ 
vocation. 
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•  The  Profession 


Why  are  teachers  quitting  their  johs? 

Because  of  low  pay,  Dael  Wolfle,  executive  officer  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  told  a  regional  conference  of  the  Assn,  on 
preparation  of  secondary  teachers  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Current  salary  schedules  for  teachers  create  a  “nega¬ 
tive  selection  ’  whereby  the  best  teachers  leave  the 
profession  and  the  poorer  ones  stay  on  and  on,  he  said. 

Teachers’  pay  based  on  merit,  rather  than  on  prepa¬ 
ration  and  years  of  experience,  is  an  “inevitable  kind  of 
development,”  he  pointed  out.  “We  have  a  choice  of 
continuing  the  system  which  makes  the  best  teachers 
leave  the  field,  or  of  changing  the  system  to  give  them 
incentive  to  stay.” 

He  advocated  “levels”  of  teaching,  such  as  other 
professions  have— beginning  teachers,  aides,  appren¬ 
tices,  for  example.  How,  he  was  asked,  can  rigid 
certification  requirements  of  most  states  be  avoided? 

“Scrap  certification,  if  you  want  to,”  said  Wolfle,  “or 
have  diflFerent  certification  standards  for  each  level.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teacher’s  Federal  Income  Tax  Guide  —  for  1957  Returns,  by 
Madaline  K.  Remmlein.  NEA.  Channel  Press,  159  Northern 
Bhd;  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  150pp.  Paper.  $2.00.  (A  step-by- 
step  handbook  written  for  teachers  by  a  teacher  who  is  a  leaa- 
ing  tax  specialist  —  Ass’t  Director,  Research  Div.,  NEA  —  show¬ 
ing  how  to  file  income  taxes;  how  to  take  advantage  of  special 
tax  benefits  available  to  educators  as  well  as  clarifying  such 
special  problems  as  sick  pay  and  educational  expenses.  Inval¬ 
uable.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


School  volunteers,  in  an  experimental  movement 
being  tried  in  New  York  City,  are  now  helping  class¬ 
room  teachers  by  doing  supplementary  chores  in  the 
classroom. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING... 

Bibliophile  in  the  Nursery,  edited  and  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Targ,  is  a 
treasure  trove  of  information  about  old  and  rare 
children’s  books,  including  most  of  the  classics. 
Primarily  a  book  for  collectors  and  lovers  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  it  is  an  excursion  into  all  kinds  of 
fascinating  lore.  Contains  essays  on  and  about 
a  number  of  children’s  classics,  from  Chaucer  to 
science  fiction  for  children,  by  many  distin¬ 
guished  contributors— Marchette  Chute,  John  T. 
VV^interich,  Vincent  Starrett,  David  Dempsey, 
Frederic  G.  Melcher,  among  many  others.  Pene¬ 
trating  insights  into  developing  educative  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  past.  Special  and  expensive,  but  worth 
it.  From:  World  Book  Co.,  2231  West  110th  St., 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  503pp.  Many  illus.  $12.50. 


Sponsored  by  the  Public  Education  Association, 
school  volunteers  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
“teacher  assistant”  program  tried  in  Bay  City,  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.  They  are  people  interested  in 
children  and  give  time  and  service  without  pay. 

Beginning  with  a  group  of  20  in  1956,  school  volun¬ 
teers  now  number  58  adaptable  persons  who  do  all 
sorts  of  jobs— from  writing  words  on  picture  postcards 
to  taking  children,  accompanied  by  the  teacher,  on 
trips  to  the  UN. 

“This  is  not  an  economy  measure,”  explains  Mrs. 
Moses  D.  Blitzer,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  “It  is  not  just  emergency  action.  Our  idea  is  to 
help  introduce  a  better  program  in  schools  and  citizen 
understanding  of  schools.  We  want  to  relieve  the  in¬ 
ventive  teacher  so  that  she  can  do  more  of  the  work 
for  which  she  has  been  professionally  prepared. 

“But  we  also  feel  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  laity  with  the  best  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  schools  today.  We  regard  it  as  a  great 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the  classroom  on  that  basis. 
We  are  ‘guests’  in  school.” 

Without  aspiring  to  be  even  substitute  teachers,  the 
volunteers,  after  being  accepted  and  briefed,  do  what¬ 
ever  they  are  asked  to  in  the  classroom. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  now  ap¬ 
proved  the  help  of  citizen  volunteers  in  three  public 
schools  of  the  city. 


•  Students  Point  of  View 


Comics  should  be  used  in  teaching,  a  recent 
survey  of  240  children  in  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  junior  high 
school  revealed.  The  survey,  made  by  Ben  Cusu- 
mano,  acting  chairman  of  health  and  education  de¬ 
partment  of  Brooklyn  High  School  of  Automotive 
Trades,  showed  that  only  one  out  of  the  240  students 
did  not  read  comics. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  120  children  read  comics  for  a 
range  of  five  minutes  to  one  hour  and  45  minutes  a 
day.  The  other  half  of  the  group,  the  seventh-grade 
youngsters  said  they  read  comics  daily  for  periods 
ranging  from  20  minutes  to  three  hours. 

“Age,”  Cusumano  said,  “may  plan  a  paramount  role 
in  the  seventh-grade  reading  habits,  but  more  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  fact  that  parents  of  the  sixth-graders  ob¬ 
jected  more  strongly  to  their  children’s  reading  comics, 
especially  crime,  than  seventh-grade  parents  who 
seemed  less  concerned  about  what  their  children 
read.” 

Children  in  both  grades  were  asked  whether  they 
thought  comics  helped  with  school  work.  Seventh- 
graders  said  no  emphatically,  but  sixth-graders  felt 
that  some  helped  and  some  didn’t.  Aid  in  history, 
science,  reading  and  spelling  came  from  comic  strips 
rather  than  comic  books. 

An  interesting  note  that  Mr.  Cusumano  found  was 
that  the  majority  of  sixth-graders  “found  time  to  look 
up  words  they  didn’t  understand,  but  the  majority  of 
seventh-graders  didn’t.” 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  students  in  both 
grades  believed  they  would  enjoy  instruction  based 
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half  on  textbooks.  “The  foremost  reason,”  Cusumano 
states,  “was  that  comics  alone,  or  textbooks  alone,  have 
the  tendency  to  become  boring.” 

Mr.  Cusumano’s  report  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  High  Points,  monthly  magazine  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  for  high  school  teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Adolescent  Views  Himself,  by  Ruth  Strang.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  330  West  42  St.,  N.Y,  36.  58Ipp.  Charts,  graphs. 
$7.95.  (Subtitled  “A  Psychology  of  Adolescence,”  this  hook 
presents  a  realistic  look  at  today’s  youth,  how  they  see  them¬ 
selves,  their  world  and  the  problems  of  growing  up.  Invaluable 
insights  into  the  adolescent  mind.) 


Such  families,  Loeb  said,  were  quite  “puritanical” 
about  what  they  think  is  proper.  “Nice”  and  “this  is 
nice  or  that  isn’t”  are  characteristic  judgments. 

“This  is  a  bland  culture,”  Loeb  continued.  “It  is  as 
bland  as  the  food  that  is  eaten— hamburgers,  peanut 
butter,  tomato  soup.  Spicy  is  a  synonym  for  sexy. 
These  families  do  not  eat  garlic  or  drink  wine. 

“And  this  culture,  with  its  emphasis  on  cleanliness, 
respectability  and  conformity  is  the  same  all  over  the 
U.  S.  The  family  in  Natchez  (Miss.)  is  about  like  the 
one  in  Seattle.  Only  the  lower  classes  and  the  upper, 
for  example,  eat  typical  Southern  food.” 
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•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


•  Curriculum 


Don’t  make  school  so  tough  only  eggheads 

can  survive,  warned  Earl  H.  Hanson,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Education  Association  at  that  organization’s 
104th  annual  meeting  in  Normal,  Ill.  He  urged  high 
schools  not  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  critics  who  want 
schools  ruthlessly  to  flunk  large  numbers  of  students— 
which  could  only  result  in  changing  the  character  of 
American  education. 

If  such  critics  had  their  way,  he  pointed  out,  schools 
would  become  screening  institutions  and  only  the  very 
bright  would  be  trained  to  govern.  “The  consequence 
would  be  a  clever  government  but  not  a  wise  one.” 

In  contrast  to  an  education  only  suited  to  the  gifted, 
Hanson  described  the  American  high  school  as  “truly 
a  nursery  of  citizenship.” 

“In  it  we  have  all  manner  of  courses  to  give  to  each 
child  training  in  his  best  field,  and  we  have  in  its  halls 
all  of  the  children  of  all  the  people,  living  together, 
working  together,  acting  together  as  fellow  citizens.” 

Hanson  condemned  those  who,  panicked  by  the 
challenge  and  rivalry  from  Russia,  “begin  kicking  the 
schools  as  scapegoats.” 

“The  schools  have  done  well,”  he  concluded,  “and 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  sufficiently  large  to  over¬ 
whelm  less  devoted  people  than  our  teachers.” 


Philosophy  belongs  in  high  school,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Assn,  reported 
at  the  eastern  division  meeting  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
recently.  Most  philosophy  teachers  believe  that  some 
form  of  philosophy  should  be  taught  on  the  secondary 
level. 

Most  of  the  philosophers  who  approved,  suggested 
courses  in  logic  and  ethics.  A  few  called  for  courses 
in  the  humanities  and  the  philosophy  of  life. 

Those  who  disagreed  held  the  secondary  curriculum 
was  already  overcrowded;  that  the  subject  was  too 
controversial;  that  it  produced  youthful  skeptics;  that 
most  high  school  and  junior  college  students  were  too 
immature  to  be  taught  philosophy;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  enough  qualified  teachers. 

One  philosopher  urged  that  the  “why”  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  teacher  as  well  as  the  “how”  be  restated.  “We 
know  why  scientists  and  mathematicians  are  much  in 
demand  these  days,”  he  said,  “but  no  one  has  said  why 
philosophers  should  be  in  demand.” 


•  The  Math  Program 


What  is  the  American  way  of  life?  Anthro¬ 
pologists  examining  this  question  at  the  56th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological  Assn,  in 
Chicago  recently,  came  up  with  some  tentative  an¬ 
swers. 

The  real  American  way  of  life,  the  anthropologists 
hold,  is  the  family  in  the  suburban  row  house,  with  the 
brood  of  well-scrubbed  children,  the  picture  window 
with  the  ribbon-bedecked  lamp  shining  in  it  and  the 
hamburgers  or  other  “bland  foods”  on  the  table. 

This  picture  of  living,  with  all  the  patterns  and  val¬ 
ues  that  go  with  it,  is  the  “core  culture”  of  America, 
pointed  out  Dr.  Martin  B.  Loeb,  UCLA.  In  further 
defining  the  American  way  of  life,  Loeb  said  that  the 
mother  looks  after  the  house  and  if  she  works,  as  she 
well  may,  she  “excuses  it  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
pay  for  dancing  lessons  for  the  girls.”  The  father  makes 
most  of  the  money,  exercises  “a  veto  power”  over  fam¬ 
ily  decisions  and  likes  to  fish  or  hunt. 


One  year  of  math  will  be  required  of  all 

New  York  City  high  school  students  to  qualify  for  a 
diploma  upon  graduation,  the  Board  of  Education  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  new  rule  was  made  as  part  of 
the  system’s  current  drive  to  strengthen  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  in  science  and  math.  Hitherto,  only 
college-bound  students  have  been  required  to  take 
math  in  order  to  pass  college  entrance  exams. 

The  type  of  math  that  will  be  required  of  candidates 
for  the  various  diplomas  offered  in  the  high  schools 
will  vary.  For  example,  college-bound  and  other  can¬ 
didates  for  the  academic  diploma  will  be  required  to 
take  the  full  math  course  of  at  least  three  years.  Can¬ 
didates  for  other  types  of  diplomas  —  commercial  and 
general  —  will  be  permitted  to  take  modified  courses 
in  math  which  need  not  necessarily  include  algebra- 
commercial  course  students  will  be  permitted  to  study 
business  arithmetic,  for  example. 
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•  Guidance 


Intellectnally  gifted  children  often  are  first¬ 
born  or  only  children  and  come  from  the  homes  of 
laborers  or  lower-level  white-collar  workers,  according 
to  a  study  made  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

There  has  been  a  change  since  the  nineteen  twenties 
and  thirties  when  more  than  half  of  our  brightest  chil¬ 
dren  “seemed  to  come  from  professional  homes,”  re¬ 
ported  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Drews  of  the  AAAS.  “Other 
families  either  did  not  produce  many  or  society 
plowed  them  under.” 

The  study,  so  far,  has  shown  results  contradictory  to 
widely  held  views  concerning  bright  children.  Dr. 
Drews  said  57%  of  the  gifted  group  were  first-bom  or 
only  children.  She  called  this  figure  disproportionately 
high.  Those  being  studied  are  in  the  top  5  per  cent  in 
intelligence,  their  I.Q.’s  being  130  or  higher. 

Three  fourths  of  the  boys  plan  to  be  scientists  or 
engineers.  All  the  boys  plan  to  attend  college. 

Dr.  Drews  has  found  that  the  exceptionally  bright 
high  school  pupil  likes  school,  has  a  wide  range  of 
personal  interests  and  hobbies  and  a  “subtle  and  per- 
suasiv'e  sense  of  humor.” 


•  Audio-Visual 


Teaehor.s’,  Parents'  attitude  toward  TV 

has  changed  markedly  in  the  last  10  years.  Dr.  Paul 
Witty,  Northwestern  University,  reported  to  the  124th 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  Indianapolis.  He  described  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  eight-year  study  of  reaction  to  TV  in 
Chicago,  Evanston  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  among  200 
public  school  children,  their  teachers  and  parents. 

“At  first,  large  numbers  of  parents  and  teachers 
were  skeptical  concerning  any  desirable  outcome  from 
TV.  Today,  however,  more  parents  and  teachers  ac¬ 
cept  TV  as  a  part  of  our  design  of  living.  They  cite 
problems  less  frequently  and  indicate  many  children 
actually  appear  to  read  more  because  of  interests 
awakened  by  TV  offerings.” 

Among  specific  findings  that  Dr.  Witty  pointed  out: 

1.  Parents  are  increasingly  directing  and  guiding 
children’s  televiewing  to  advantage. 

2.  Fewer  parents  now  voice  complaints— expressed 
in  1950-that  as  a  result  of  TV,  children’s  vision  was 
suffering,  they  slept  less,  played  less  and  were  some¬ 
what  more  nervous  and  disturbed. 

3.  Televiewing  has  not  interfered  greatly  with  the 
participation  in  outdoor  sports  and  other  forms  of 
recreation. 

4.  The  average  amount  of  reading  by  children  has 
not  been  altered  appreciably  by  TV. 

5.  The  studies  show  little  relationship  between 
academic  grades  and  the  time  spent  televiewing.  Vo¬ 
cabularies  have  been  extended  somewhat  by  TV,  es¬ 
pecially  among  primary  pupils. 

6.  Children  spend  as  much  time  or  more  with  TV 
today  than  when  it  was  a  new  experience.  Parents 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TEACHERS 

And  what  of  teaching?  Ah,  there  you  have 
the  worst  paid,  and  the  best  rewarded  of  all  the 
vocations.  Dare  not  to  enter  it  unless  you  love  it. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  it  has 
no  promise  of  wealth  or  fame,  but  they,  to  whom 
it  is  dear  for  its  own  sake,  are  among  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  mankind. 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown  teacher.  Great 
generals  win  campaigns,  but  it  is  the  unknown 
soldier  who  wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of  peda¬ 
gogy,  but  it  is  the  unknown  teacher  who  delivers 
and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in  obscurity  and 
contends  with  hardship.  For’  him  no  trumpets 
blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations  are 
decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders 
of  darkness  and  makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches 
of  ignorance  and  folly.  Patient  in  his  daily  duty, 
he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which  are 
the  enemies  of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping 
spirits.  He  quickens  the  indolent,  encourages  the 
eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He  communi¬ 
cates  his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with 
boys  and  girls  the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He 
lights  many  candles  which,  in  later  years,  will 
shine  back  to  cheer  him.  This  is  his  reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books;  but  the 
love  of  knowledge  is  transmitted  only  by  person¬ 
al  contact.  No  one  has  deserved  better  of  the 
republic  than  the  unknown  teacher.  No  one  is 
more  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  a  democratic  aris¬ 
tocracy,  “king  of  himself  and  servant  of  man¬ 
kind.”  —  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


spend  a  little  less  time  than  they  did  in  the  early  days, 
and  teachers  continue  to  spend  less  time  with  TV  than 
either  parents  or  children. 

7.  Teachers  feel  that  too  many  crime  programs  are 
being  presented  for  the  children’s  own  good. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Too  much  milk  can  be  dangerous  for  adults, 
Drs.  John  D.  Hathaway  and  John  W.  Ewell  of  the 
Yale  Medical  School  warned  recently.  The  physicians 
issued  their  statements  in  a  joint  letter  to  the  Yale 
Daily  News  and  advised  students  to  temper  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  lest  they  contract  kidney  stones  and 
other  troubles. 

Ewell  urged  Yale  men  to  use  common  sense  in  their 
milk  consumption.  “One  glass  per  meal  is  a  safe 
amount,  but  three  or  four  glasses  are  definitely  un¬ 
safe,”  he  said.  Hathaway  told  the  students,  “You  will 
rarely  catch  urologists  drinking  milk.”  Urologists  are 
specialists  in  removing  kidney  stones. 

The  doctors’  letter  listed  “other  troubles”  as  compli¬ 
cations  from  kidney  stones  and  possible  bladder 
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troubles.  The  letter  followed  an  incident  at  Yale  in 
which  students  protesting  smaller  milk  containers  at 
the  school  took  advantage  of  the  university’s  “all-you- 
can-drink”  policy  and  drank  up  the  cafeteria’s  milk 
supply. 

The  doctors  explained  that  once  bones  are  formed 
in  adolescence  milk  no  longer  serves  a  vital  purpose. 
The  calcium  salts  in  the  fluid,  now  spumed  by  the 
body,  begin  to  build  up.  This  leads  to  the  formation 
of  kidney  stones  that  must  be  removed  by  surgery. 

The  Yale  surgeons  said  they  decided  to  issue  the 
milk  warning  after  removing  a  kidney  stone  from  an 
undergraduate.  They  said  that  “a  comparatively  small 
number  of  Yale  students  suffer  from  this  ailment 
each  year.” 

Lot’s  End  Mass  TB  X-rays,  requests  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington.  It  is  recommended  that 
surveys  be  limited  to  “high  risk”  groups,  migrant 
workers  and  persons  known  to  be  exposed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Local  authorities  should  make  the  decision  on 
which  groups  should  get  X-rays. 

Chest  X-rays  for  many  years  have  been  on  a  mass 
basis  to  detect  early,  unsuspected  TB.  The  Service 
has  found  that  the  picture  has  changed  in  recent  times; 
some  sections  have  almost  no  active  TB  cases.  A  sec¬ 
ond  factor  in  the  new  proposal  for  curtailment  of  mass 
X-ray  service  concerns  the  cumulative  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  exposure. 

There  has  been  a  30%  decline  in  active  tuberculosis 
cases  in  the  past  five  years,  according  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  There  are,  however,  still  250,000 
persons  with  active  TB  in  the  U.  S. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mental  Hygiene  in  Elementary  Education,  by  Dorothy  Rogers. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  497pp. 
$5.50.  (A  well-organized  book  for  the  elementary  teacher, 
clearly  outlining  the  basic  concepts  for  understanding  mental 
hygiene,  following  with  concrete  analysis  of  childrens  behavior. 
Practical,  nontechnical.  Realistic  help  for  the  teacher  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  individual  problem  situations.) 


•  Higher  Education 

The  first  independent  gradnate  school  in 

engineering.  The  College  of  Advanced  Science  in 
Canaan,  New  Hampshire,  will  open  next  July  1.  Be¬ 
gun  two  years  ago  to  train  engineering  scientists,  it 
was  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  traditional  four- 
year  academic  course  is  not  enough  to  cope  with  the 
present  rate  of  scientific  advance. 

The  college  is  designed  to  give  two  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  physical  science  teaching  to  engineers  with  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degrees.  Its  curriculum,  based  on  a 
concept  of  teaching  theoretical  physics  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate,  leads  to  an  M.A.  in  science  and  meets  the 
demand  of  the  American  Society  of  the  Advancement 
of  Engineering  Education,  which  called  for  graduate 
work  in  physics  and  math  for  all  engineers  in  June 
1955. 

The  new  campus,  16  miles  south  of  Hanover,  N.H., 
contains  12  acres,  facilities  to  teach  a  maximum  of  250 


students  and  house  100.  Four  professors  have  been 
hired  at  a  salary  total  of  $86,000,  with  provisions  being 
made  for  four  more.  Tuition  charges  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  will  run  about  $1000  a  year,  with  modern  credit 
techniques  being  used  to  help  students  finance  the 
two-year  course. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Changing  Values  in  College,  by  Phillip  E.  Jacob.  Harper  O 
Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  174pp.  $3.50.  (An  explora¬ 
tory  study  to  determine  whether  general  education  in  the  social 
sciences  resulted  in  important  changes  in  students"  values.  Eval¬ 
uates  college  instruction  shortcomings,  suggests  constructive 
effort  to  remedy  situation.) 


•  Driver  Education 

Auto  insurance  rates  could  be  reduced  by 

teaching  teen-agers  to  drive  properly,  says  David  Star 
in  the  December  issue  of  Todays  Health.  1,600,000 
boys  and  girls  reach  legal  driving  age  each  year.  Of 
these,  728,000  have  no  training  in  driver-education  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  in  an  approved  course 
of  driver  instruction. 

“We  used  to  think  anyone  could  just  pick  up  driv¬ 
ing,  but  we  now  realize  that  instruction  and  coaching 
are  just  as  important  in  driving  as  they  are  in  athletics, 
music  or  bridge  building,”  Star  emphasized.  Faulty 
attitudes,  acquired  from  bad  attitudes  of  parents  or 
other  drivers,  cause  as  many  accidents  as  a  lack  of 
driving  skill,  he  pointed  out. 

Reinforcing  Star’s  contention.  Judge  Nathan  K. 
Kaufman  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Wayne  County  (Mich.) 
says,  “Kids  are  more  scared  of  losing  their  right  to 
drive  than  they  are  of  the  courts.”  A  plan  to  take 
away  the  driver’s  license  of  juvenile  offenders  would 
strike  where  it  hurts  the  most.  Judge  Kaufman  feels. 
In  cases  of  car  thefts  the  minor  would  be  punished  for 
theft  and  then,  through  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office, 
be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  license  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time.  This  plan  has  the  approval  of  the 
Traffic  Safety  Assoc,  of  Metropolitan  Detroit. 

Healthy  driving  attitudes  given  early  in  teen-agers’ 
driving  careers  will  result  in  fewer  unsafe  drivers  of 
all  ages  in  the  years  ahead. 


•  The  Learner 

Teaching  students  how  to  handle  ideas  is 

the  object  of  a  new  experimental  honors  course  at  East 
Hampton  High  School  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Designed 
to  develop  “conceptual  thinking”  among  top  students, 
the  project  is  conducted  after  school  hours  with  the 
aid  of  a  group  of  volunteer  “teachers”  composed  of 
residents  of  eastern  Long  Island  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  government,  science,  industry 
and  the  arts. 

The  program  grew  out  of  a  need  expressed  by  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  high  school  who  found  that  the  usual 
high  school  program  did  not  equip  them  to  handle 
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adequately  ideas  and  concepts  at  the  college  level. 
The  after-school  project,  which  is  being  directed  by 
the  high  school  guidance  counselors,  seeks  to  give 
selected  students  training  in  reasoning  and  at  the  same 
time  broaden  their  horizons. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Child’s  Speech,  by  Flora  Rheta  Schreiber.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  256pp.  Index.  Recommend¬ 
ed  readings.  $3.50.  (A  book  primarily  dealing  with  normal 
speech  development,  there  is  section  devoted  to  gifted,  retarded 
and  handicapped  children.  A  helpful  guide  for  parents,  cover¬ 
ing  speech  development  from  birth  through  the  fifth  year.) 


interest  in  science  courses  has  shown  a  marked  rise  in 
schools  where  the  traveling  teachers  have  presented 
the  lecture-demonstration. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Science  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  R.  Will  Burnett. 
Rinehart  6-  Compamj,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Select¬ 
ed  readings,  index.  $5.25.  (A  presentation  of  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  science  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  In  five 
parts  including  problems  of  effective  science  teaching  and 
application  of  modem  theory  arid  research  to  classroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Reports  up-to-date  findings  on  status  of  science  teaching 
as  a  profession.) 


•  Science  Education 


Don’t  push  kids  into  science  simply  because 
of  the  current  emphasis  on  technology,  warns  Dr.  La- 
Vange  H.  Richardson,  of  New  York  City  College’s 
Division  of  Testing  and  Guidance,  in  the  January  City 
College  Alumnus  Magazine.  Make  sure  first,  she  adds, 
that  their  abilities  and  interests  are  not  in  other  areas. 

Too  many  parents  encourage  children  to  choose  sci¬ 
ence  or  engineering  “because  they  think  it  will  guar¬ 
antee  financial  security.”  Many  young  people  choose 
these  fields  “when  they  haven’t  the  talent  or  back¬ 
ground  for  such  a  course  of  study.”  On  the  other  hand, 
she  points  out,  some  students  who  are  superior  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  forego  successful  ca¬ 
reers  in  these  fields  “because  they  do  not  respect  them 
sufficiently.” 

Dr.  Richardson  cites  misdirected  parental  pressure 
as  one  of  the  basic  factors  underlying  student  dropouts 
in  college  because  of  academic  difficulties.  Another 
is  the  inability  of  students,  themselves,  to  study  cor¬ 
rectly. 

In  addition,  she  advises  parents  to  provide  a  “re¬ 
laxed,  quiet  atmosphere  at  home,”  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  besides  home  study,  10  hours  of  library 
work  a  week  is  a  “bare  minimum.” 


Traveling  science  teachers  to  tonr  high 
schools  in  every  state  in  the  South  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  meeting  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  arranged  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Advisory  Council  on  Nuclear 
Energy.  Southern  educational  leaders  explored  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  traveling  science  teacher- 
lecturer  program,  set  up  two  years  ago  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  more 
interest  in  science  studies. 

After  a  summer  of  special  training  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  the  teachers  would,  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year,  make  one-week  appearances 
before  science  classes  of  high  schools  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  states.  They  would  use  special  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques,  give  demonstrations  and  answer  questions  to 
further  the  cause  of  science  education. 

Under  the  present  program,  in  which  10  teachers 
are  traveling  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Science  Foundation  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  underwriting  the  cost  of  their 
training  at  Oak  Ridge.  According  to  reports,  student 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Yon  can  teach  about  religion,  says  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  L.  Shibler,  General  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  Indianapolis,  in  the  December  Nations  Schools. 
There  will  be  no  problems,  feels  Dr.  Shibler,  if: 

1.  There  is  adequate  advance  planning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  Objectives  are  clearly  defined. 

3.  Key  persons  representing  the  community’s  vari¬ 
ous  religious  groups  will  cooperate. 

4.  Instructional  materials  are  integrated  with  cours¬ 
es  of  study. 

5.  The  school’s  public  is  kept  informed  on  what 
the  program  is  attempting  to  do. 

6.  The  entire  project  is  conducted  with  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  a  man  from  Mars. 

Public  schools  are  not  prohibited  by  law  from  in¬ 
cluding  historical  significance  of  religious  movements 
and  the  role  of  religion  in  society  in  their  social  studies 
classes.  “To  omit  this  instruction  would  be  as  great  an 
educational  shortcoming  as  omitting  or  suppressing 
any  other  field  of  knowledge  that  contributes  to  a  well- 
rounded  understanding  of  present-day  civilization.” 

*‘Can  a  campus  marriage  be  happy?”  “Can 
we  afford  one?”  “What  difficulties  or  problems  will 
we  face?”  These  questions,  says  Dr.  Lester  A.  Kirk- 
endall  in  the  November  Junior  College  Journal,  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  in  almost  every  college  due  to  the  increased 
interest  in  the  practicability  of  campus  marriages. 

Studies  show  that  a  campus  marriage  seems  to  stimu¬ 
late  scholastic  achievement,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
campus  courtships  probably  interfere  with  scholastic 
success.  It  is  important.  Dr.  Kirkendall  points  out, 
for  a  wife  to  continue  with  her  formal  education. 

Some  couples  get  along  on  an  income  which  would 
be  entirely  inadequate  for  others.  First  and  foremost 
are  the  questions:  “Is  this  marriage  ready  to  take 
place  anyway?”  “Are  the  problems  which  concern  us 
a  result  of  the  campus  situation  or  simply  the  usual 
marriage  adjustments?” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher’s  Role  in  American  Society,  edited  by  Lindley 
J.  Stiles.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  298pp. 
$4.00.  (The  14th  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society.  A 
collection  of  essays  in  which  a  distinguished  panel  of  educa¬ 
tors  appraise  the  professional  problerns  facing  teachers  today 
and  weigh  the  broadened  function  of  the  teacher  in  an  age 
of  socitu  and  scientific  change.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  “What  language  will  the  first  human 
being  on  the  moon  speak?^  This  question  was  asked 
at  a  press  conference  of  scientists  attending  a  science 
meeting  at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto.  After  the 
first  stare  of  amazement,  M.  M.  Levy  of  the  University 
of  Paris  (France)  retorted,  “Broken  English  is  a  good 
guess.”  A  colleague,  L.  B.  B.  Elton  of  Kings  College 
(London)  suggested,  “Perfect  Russian  is  at  least  as 
good  a  guess  as  broken  English.” 

Connecticut  The  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  is  drafting  minimum  basic  academic  stand¬ 
ards  for  math,  science  and  social  study  courses,  to  be 
established  as  guides  for  Connecticut  public  schools. 
The  standards,  more  rigorous  than  those  maintained 
at  present  by  many  individual  local  school  boards,  will 
not  be  compulsory.  However,  the  Board  believes  that 
with  the  new  standards  established,  public  and  parent 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  local  school 
boards,  force  them  to  comply.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Connecticut  has  attempted  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  any  public  school  curricula. 

Washington^  D.  C,  Representative  Ford  (R- 
Mich.)  has  proposed  that  the  Government  issue  “sav¬ 
ings  bonds  for  science”  to  avert  higher  taxes  for  the 
missile  race  with  Russia.  He  also  suggested  to  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  Robert  B.  Anderson  the  issuance  of  sci¬ 
ence  savings  stamps  that  could  be  saved  by  children 
and  exchanged  for  bonds.  These  stamps  would  bear 
the  pietures  of  Newton,  Marconi,  Edison  and  Galileo. 

•  Court  actions  will  be  filed  in  eight  states  and  Alas¬ 
ka  to  eliminate  tax  support  for  church  schools,  Glenn 
L.  Archer,  exeeutive  direetor,  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State, 
has  announced.  The  suits  will  be  filed  by  residents  of 
the  areas  and  will  be  supported  by  the  Protestant 
group.  The  states:  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  New  York,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Vermont. 

Mississippi  The  Mississippi  legislature,  meeting 
in  Jackson,  has  called  a  halt  to  the  marriage  mills  oper¬ 
ating  throughout  Mississippi.  Present  laws  are  lax, 
have  no  age  limits  or  blood  test  requirements.  Conse¬ 
quently,  girls  as  young  as  10  and  11  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  men  old  enough  to  be  their  great-grandfathers. 
The  new  law,  effective  next  July  1,  requires  a  blood 
test,  a  three-day  waiting  period  and  minimum  ages  of 
15  for  girls,  17  for  boys. 

Scotland  H.  J.  Meehan,  headmaster  of  St.  John’s 
Sehool  in  Edinburgh  was  cheered,  applauded  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot¬ 
land  when  he  said: 

“The  apostrophe  is  utterly  useless  and  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  There  is  no  such  indication  as  the  apos¬ 
trophe  in  the  spoken  word  —  who  has  any  difficulty  in 
recognizing  whether  a  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case, 
or  is  singular  or  plural?” 


iVeto  Claggroom 
Material 


A  New  Idea  In  Atlases  ...  is  the  Atlas  of  World 
History,  edited  by  R.  R.  Palmer.  Intended  prima¬ 
rily  for  college  students,  high  school  students  can 
use  it  without  much  difficulty.  A  comprehensive 
atlas  designed  as  a  supplement  to  world  and  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  yet  illustrating  history  of  all  parts  of 
world,  this  is  nrst  general  historical  atlas  to  contain 
written  text,  60,000  words,  equivalent  to  short  book 
to  accompany  120  maps.  Has  also  statistical  ap¬ 
pendix  containing  historical  data  in  tabular  form. 
Maps  in  color.  From:  Rand  McNally  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Ill.  216pp.  $5.00. 

Why  Foods  Spoil  ...  is  the  title  of  a  new  16mm 
sound  film  that  runs  14  minutes.  Designed  for 
middle  grades,  Junior  high  school  science  and 
health  courses,  the  film  deals  with  molds,  yeasts 
and  bacteria.  Class  experiments  in  growing  molds 
suggested.  Available  in  color  and  b/w.  From: 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1144  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color:  No.  1540,  $125.00; 
b/w:  No.  1541,  $62.50.  For  rental  price,  apply. 

Young  Children  Will  Be  Amused  ...  by  the 
story  of  The  Friendly  Bear,  by  Robert  Bright.  For 
children  2-5,  older  self-readers,  pictures  and  text 
recounts  adventures  of  Matt  who  liked  to  have 
his  grandfather  read  to  him  and  his  meeting  with 
the  friendly  bear.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Unpaged.  Illus.  $2.00. 

Teaching  Aids  for  Elementary  Teachers  .  .  . 
is  the  ACEI’s  Bulletin  No.  5,  Creating  with  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Work  and  Play.  Contains  reprint  The  Best 
Toys  in  Life  Are  Free,  with  directions,  plus  12 
leaflets  on  various  areas.  Examples:  “Drawing  and 
Painting  Materials,”  “D  Materials,  Clay  and  Oth¬ 
ers,”  “Wood  and  Tools,”  “Materials  for  Room 
Environment,”  “Formulas  for  This  and  That,” 
“Simple  Instruments,”  six  others.  Gives  complete 
directions.  Invaluable.  From:  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  International,  1200  Fifteenth 
St.,  N.W„  Washington  5,  D.C.  Portfolio,  paper, 
leaflets.  75c. 

Literature  Classes,  Teachers  .  .  .  will  find 
handy,  compact.  Eight  Great  Tragedies,  compris¬ 
ing  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Yeats  and  O’Neill.  Contains 
complete  texts  or  great  tragedies,  with  essays  on 
tragedy  by  Aristotle,  Hume,  Emerson,  Tillyard, 
Richards  and  Krutch.  Excellent  c-ollateral  for 
teaching  what  tragedy  really  is.  Provocative  for 
gifted  kids.  Mentor  Book.  From:  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  443pp. 
Paper.  50c. 

Two  Girls  Solve  Victorian  Secrets  ...  in  the 
Mystery  of  the  Hidden  Cat,  by  Brent  Locke.  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  Jane  engage  in  finding  a  hidden  treasure 
first  in  their  favorite  haunted  house.  How  they  did 
it  is  the  substance  of  this  exciting  story  for  girls 
aged  8-12.  From:  Coward-McCann,  210  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  255pp.  Illus.  $3.00. 

Two  New  Iconographic  Films  .  .  .  based  on  out¬ 
standing  children’s  books  are  The  Camel  Who 
Took  a  Walk  and  Lentil.  Both  may  be  obtained 
in  color  or  b/w.  Write:  Weston  Woods  Studios, 
Weston,  Conn.,  for  details,  prices,  other  materials. 
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